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giene, instituted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The
laboratory was the fruit of Miss Davis's recog-
nition of the need for a scientific study and
classification of prisoners by sociologists, psy-
chologists, and psychiatrists so that special train-
ing could be provided to fit the needs of the
individual.

In January 1914 she resigned from Bedford
to accept the position of commissioner of cor-
rection of New York City under the reform
administration of Mayor John Purroy Mitchel
[#.#.], the first woman to serve in this capacity.
Here her jurisdiction covered some fifteen penal
institutions handling 125,000 prisoners a year.
The shocking- conditions existing in these insti-
tutions at the time of her appointment prompted
her to effect numerous improvements along the
lines of scientific and remedial penology. Her
most significant reforms were the abatement of
the drug traffic, the segregation and classifica-
tion of women prisoners, the improvement of
prison diets, the extension of medical facilities,
the regrading of prison personnel, and the es-
tablishment of the New Hampton Farm School
to which male misdemeanants were transferred
from the reformatory at Hart's Island. In her
position as commissioner, however, she did not
escape criticism. The State Prisons Commis-
sion, after an investigation condemned by Mayor
Mitchel as politically inspired, criticized the
Davis regime as "too severe, harsh, and repres-
sive/' On the other hand, the Prison Associa-
tion of New York reported that the work of the
Department of Correction under Miss Davis's
leadership "entitled the City of New York to
a place among the foremost of those communi-
ties that have conceived of the problem of cor-
rection in the light of the latest achievements
of criminology and of penal administration"
(Prison Progress, post., p. 136).

Undeterred by her critics and encouraged by
her supporters, Miss Davis proposed that the
Department of Correction should be a labora-
tory for the scientific study of the prevention
and correction of adult delinquency. Through
her efforts the New York legislature passed an
indeterminate sentence and parole law in 1915
which established a New York City Parole Com-
mission with power to determine the status of
all prisoners committed under an indeterminate
sentence and to exercise jurisdiction over the
discharge and parole of each prisoner. Miss
Davis was promoted to the first chairmanship
of the new Parole Commission, a position she
held only until 1918, when the Fusion regime in
city politics came to an end. By this time, how-
ever, her achievements had already attracted
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wide recognition. Upon the termination of her
public career she was engaged on a ten-year
contract as general secretary of the Bureau of
Social Hygiene. At the same time she was also
appointed to direct some of the social hygiene
work in the army training camps. Later, after
the armistice, she and Edith Hale Swift of Bos-
ton went abroad as representatives of the War
Work Council of the Young Women's Christian
Association to investigate social hygiene con-
ditions in eleven countries. On her return to
America she made and directed further studies
in social hygiene and in the causes and preven-
tion of delinquency. Her most significant pub-
lication in the field of social hygiene is the study,
Factors in the Sex Life of Tzventy-tzvo Hundred
Women (1929), published by the Bureau of
Social Hygiene. With the termination of her
contract in 1928 she retired because of ill health.
She died in Pacific Grove, Cal., where she had
made her home for five years.

[Sources include: The Bioy. Cyc. of Am. Women,
vol. I (19^4), compiled by Mabel W. Cameron; Out-
look, July 2$, 1914, Aug. 18, Sept. 8, 1915; Prison
Progress in lord (1917), which is the seventy-second
arm. report of the Prison Asso. of N. Y.; Mary B.
Harris, / Knew Them in Prison (1936) ; Survey, Jan.
1936; and N. Y. Times, Dec. 11, 1935. A brief account
of the laboratory of social hygiene at Bedford Hills
is given in Miss Davis's Introduction to The Mentality
of the Criminal Woman (1916), by Jean Weidensall.
See 'also the reports of the organizations with which
Miss Davis was associated.]
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DAVIS, OSCAR KING (Jan. 13, 1866-June
3, 1932), journalist and author, was born in
Baldwinsville, N. Y., the son of Joshua B. and
Harriet (King) Davis. After the Civil War, the
father for a few' years published the village news-
paper, but early in the eighteen seventies he
moved to Kansas, and still later to Wahoo, Neb.,
where he established the Independent. The son
was sent East for his college education, gradu-
ating from Colgate University in 1888 with the
degree of A.B. Desiring to be a chemical en-
gineer, he obtained a job with a smelting firm
in Omaha, but because of the illness of his father
he soon returned home, and after his father's
death in 1889 he decided to become a journalist.
Going directly to New York, he was hired as
a cub reporter by Chester S. Lord, managing
editor of the Sun. His reportorial career a few
years later was interrupted by graduate work
at Colgate, and in 1892 he received the degree
of A.M. His ability as a reporter was soon
recognized by the Sun, which, with the out-
break of the Spanish-American War, made him
a special correspondent. He was on the cruiser
Charleston when Guam was captured in 1898,
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